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THE CIRCULAR, 


‘fas for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 


Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in, 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





The Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

{ Tuacker, Superintendent. 


yen 





Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c. 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exuts, Master-workman. 





rar 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier ang western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
S. Newnov sE, Superintendent. 





Sewing-Silks: Merchente and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Miturr, C. Orns, Agents. 

Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynowps, 
Mrs. E. Wuirrierp, 


Palme-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 





§ Superintendents, 


Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, $ 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 
J ob-Printing : most kinds of ‘Printing carefully 


executed at the Crrcutar Office. 
G. CampPBeEte. 


Designing ‘and “Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Latre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCTATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 


Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
BR. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 
The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50 











Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
eae at the office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N.Y 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 
Price 12 1-2 cts. 

eg Past Volumes of the Circudar, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

8a Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
fering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


Annual Reports; 


Onerpa ASSOCIATION. 
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Salvation from Doubt. 

Doubt is antagonistic to faith. As 

much then as we prize faith we should 
hate doubt. Doubt is the element which 
cripples usin thought and action. Noth- 
ing hinders our sympathy and communi- 
cation with Christ and the Primitive 
church so much as a doubtful mind—a 
state in which we act with hesitation, 
and afterwards fall into questioning. For 
all this is foreign stuff to them; they 
have no fellowship with it. They live in 
the clear brightness of God, where is sure 
faith and no doubt. Herein consists 
the grand distinction"between therh and 
the people of this world. There is a cir- 
cle around God where all are certain of 
what they believe, and what they do.— 
We are seeking entrance into the circle 
which is filled with Christ’s spirit; but 
we shall obtain admittance to it, only by 
getting free from doubt—by coming into 
the full assurance of faith. 
The question may be asked, How can 
we get this assurance of faith ? how can 
we become clear-sighted and sure-footed ? 
I answer, first, we must train ourselves 
to love assurance and to hate doubt. We 
should present these antagonistic ele- 
ments to our minds, and perseveringly 
teach ourselves to love one and hate the 
other. This will lead us to lay hold of 
faith with an everlasting grasp. Ac- 
count that every truth you can seize hold 
of is more precious than gold. When- 
ever you can ‘set your foot’ on doubt, 
make the most of the opportunity ; cul- 
tivate assurance in all possible ways, and 
free your mind from its antagonist. 

Secondly, we may help to break up the 
reign of doubt, by considering that the 
popular doctrine that we ought to hear 
both sides of every question, properly has 
place only while we are seeking truth.— 
Ifa proposition comes before your mind 
upon a subject in respect to which you 
have not yet ascertained the truth, then 
it is proper to hear both sides; but as 
soon as you have discovered the truth 
on any given subject, the time is past 
for hearing both sides, and litigation is 
out of order. 

It is possible to be convinced that a 
proposition is true without litigation, 
without hearing the arguments pro and 
con. To illustrate: when the Spirit of 
God presents a proposition that I have 
never debated, I have no business to hear 
arguments against it. Doubt may possi- 
bly work as to whether the Spirit of God 
presented the proposition : but even this 
question can be decided without argu- 
ment—doubt can be abolished in regard 
to it. It is decided with the Primitive 
church. They know when God talks with 
them by their sense of union with him. 
They do not have to settle things by 
Baconian principles. With them, docili- 
ty takes the place of investigation : it is 
a surer road to truth. With docility in 
their minds, they are sure of any propo- 
sition that comes before them. They 
make comparatively little account of hear- 











ing both sides of a question; and be- 














fore we graduate in that school, we shail 
have to stop hearing both sides. There 
is only one side to truth. If a proposi- 
tion is true, all arguments against it are 
false; and if it is not true, all arguments 
for it are false. 

These principles are received to a cer- 
tain extent in the schools, A student in 
Astronomy, for instance, does not think 
it necessary to hear all the arguments 
that can be brought against the Coperni- 
can system. His docility has taken the 
place of investigation. 

Christ is able to banish doubt and to en- 
tirely overcome douhtful disputations. He 
is not recognized truthfully if he is re- 
ceived as a Savior only on condition of be- 
lief ; he should be honored as a Savior 
from unbelief itself. He is able to propa- 
gate his own faith. God ‘has given him 
power over all flesh, that he should give 
eternal life to as many as have been given 
him.’ John 17:2. God has given Christ 
power not only to save them that believe 
but to make persons believe. 

God wishes to raise up a people that 
will be filled with assurance—who, at the 
same time that they are modest, will 
have an air of certainty, and speak with 
power, and ‘not as the scribes,’ The 
scribes are in favor of continual inves- 
tigation. This is their language: ‘We 
humbly hope that we hav6,arrived at the 
truth : we trust we have been candid in 
searching: we hope we have a hope.’-— 
A people will arise, we trust, who will 
positively know the truth—who will be 
noted for certainty. 

It is the privilege of every‘soul in the 
church to be taught of God personally ; 
it is the gift of the New Covenant.— 
‘They shall all be taught of God, from 
the least even unto the greatest.’ On 
this point, above all others, we want 
faith. Faith alone can lead us out of the 
swamp of doubts. ‘ Let us draw near [to 
theholiest| with a true heart.’ ‘Come boldly 
to the throne of grace” ‘The Spirit and 
the bride say, Come. And let him that 
heareth say, Come. And let him that 
is athirst, come : and whosoever will, let 
him take of the water of life freeely.’— 
Here is an invitation extended to every 
one, to come and partake of the glory 
and light of the New Jerusalem. 

Philosophical investigation may become 
one of the greatest hindrances to faith, 
communication with God, and reception 
of the truth. It brings the mind into a 
doubtful state—a state where persons 
feel bound to hear both sides of every 
subject, and not to believe anything un- 
til they have heard both sides. That is 
the platform of worldly philosophy ; and 
it is the platform that Satan would like 
to have us stand on. It compels us to do 
double duty—to hear all arguments, both 
true and false, which takes twice as long 
as it would to hear the simple truth. 
If allowed free play, this philosophizing 
spirit will gain complete mastery over 
the mind—so that in believing things 
that are very simple and self-evident, you 
will not feel easy and satisfied till all 
objections that can possibly be brought 





against them are exhausted. The mind 


may get so befogged in chipping away 
the difficulties and objections on any sub- 
ject, that it will never seize hold of the 
simple truth with full assurance. Let 
us quit all this, and believe that God 
will give us grace to discover the truth 
in a different way. Let us be simple 
enough to hear the voice of God, and 
when we hear, believe, and mind noth- 
ing about the devil’s objections. Every 
truth we believe, is surrounded with ob- 
jections; they buzz about like a swarm 
of hornets, ready to sting us. Thank 
heaven, there is a spirit which will shield 
us from their presence, and its influence 
is growing among us. 

Whenever a sunbeam from heaven da- 
guerreotypes a truth on your heart, let it 
remain undisturbed. Do not try to mod- 
ify it, or limit it, or suggest conservative 
checks, as though the truth of heaven 
could not be trusted. 

Paul cautions believers against ‘ oppo- 
sitions of science, falsely so called.’ The 
philosophies of science are full of opposi- 
tion, but the truth is not. There is only 
one side to truth. It is verily thought 
in the world that there must be two sides 
to truth as there are in politics. Paul 
says well, ‘oppositions of science, falsely 
so called,’ 








An Old Doctrine. 

The ‘doctrine that the Spirit of God 
takes effect on the body, is not a new one. 
A careful reader of the Old Testament 
will see that even under the old covenant, 
in proportion as God could get access to 
men’s hearts, he infused into them a 
power that resisted and counteracted 
death. He quickened all who communi- 
cated with him. The faithful even be- 
fore Christ were not ignorant that God 
raised the dead and quickened them.— 
Abraham ‘believed in God who guickeneth 
the dead.” <A vein of faith in the quick- 
ening power of God runs through all the 
experience of the faith-heroes mentioned 
in the 11th of Hebrews. David seems to 
have had a constant recurrence to this 
quickening spirit, in the perils and afftic- 
tions of soul and body that he suffered. 
How often he uses the expressions, ‘ Thy 
word hath qguickened me,’ ‘ Quicken me 
after thy loving kindness.’ ‘ Bless the 
Lord O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits ; who forgiveth all thine iniqui- 
ties, who healeth all thy diseases, who re- 


deemeth thy life from destruction.’ ‘O 


Lord thou hast brought up my soul from 
the grave: thou hast kept me alive, that 
I should not go down to the pit.’ His 
daily and hourly trust in God for strength, 
deliverance and prosperity of all kinds, 
would be considered exceedingly fanati- 
cal now ; yet he lived before the advent 
of Christ, who is ‘ the resurrection and the 
life’ “His faith, and that of all the other 
worthies, according to Paul, was imper- 
fect and undeveloped in real victorious 
energy, on that account. 

To complete this faith, Christ was 
manifested in human nature as a ‘quick- 
ening spirit,’ in direct opposition to the 
death-ward tendency of the old Adam. 





And hence we find that death and dis- 
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jess and less, the work is finished before breakfast. 
Then, we have bees regularly at night—sometimes 
a limited one before supper, but commonly a general 
one after. Weeding in the garden, or picking peas 
for to-morrow’s market, are standing employments 
for these occasions. An hour or an hour anda 
half is the time devoted to these evening turn- 
outs; quitting about sun-set. Thus we begin and 
end the working day with bees. To compensate 
for the giving up of our usual evening class exer- 
cises, we have taken an hour for social study 
(from 1 to 20 clock) in the middle of the day. 
During the week there have been discourses at 
this hour by different persons on the outlines of 
Astronomy, with illustrative diagrams of the 
Solar System, the Variations of the Seasons, the 
Fixed stars, Tides, Eclipses, &c. ; and one on Phre- 
nology, with a test examination at the close, by 


E. the speaker blindfolded, which, if not particu- 


larly successful as a test, afforded considerable 
amusement. 

Monday Evening, July 7.—Some vne asks in 
meeting, How has the work gone off to day ?7— 
Mr. K. says The haying has gone off well. Mr. 
A.—The work in the garden has gone off well. 
Mr. V.—We have had a good day in the shoe- 
shop. Mr. N.—Forging trap-springs has gone off 
well to-day. W.—'The bee for picking peas went 
off finely. M.—Peddling peas went off well this 
morning. Mr. C.—Kitchen work has gone off 
well to-day. Mrs. W.—<A bee for finishing bags 
went off well this afternoon. W.—Work in the 
printing-office has gone off pretty well to-day.— 
Mr. B., Butter-making has gone off nicely. Evi- 
dently a lucky day. It is not always that we 
have so good a report. The machinery must 
have been well lubricated with a good spirit.—— 
J. H. N., the founder of this Community, is a 
diligent practitioner now-a-days in the blacksmith 
shop—becoming a somewhat expert forger. He 
remarked to-day that he takes the greatest pleas- 
ure in his occupation, and enjoys a new job as he 
does his dinner. 

The Community have recently started a peddler’s 
wagon stocked with our various manufactures, 
and presided over by Mr. Exias Hat. The short 
trips which he has made to the neighboring vil- 
lages have been successful, and the enterprise prom- 
ises to be a growing one. The vegetable wagons 
have begua their daily trips. Haying has com- 
menced. The importance of securing this crop 
well and in exact season has been discussed, and 
to serve this object the whole Community agree 
to stand as minute-men, ready to drop other 
kinds of business and turn out at the call of the 
leaders of the haying group, brothers Kins.ey, 
Barron, and Lawton, as emergency may re- 
quire. In this way we hope to take advantage of 
the weather and secure our grass at the right 
point of maturity, befgre it is over-ripe. 

InpusTRIAL Parapge.—We have lately found 
it pleasant and profitable to avail ourselves of one 
of Fourier's suggestions in marching out to our 
field service with music; and it proves very ani- 
mating in its effects. At the sound of the clario- 
net, after supper, on the Jawn, announcing the 
preparation for a bee for picking peas, weeding in 
the garden, or whatever the work is, all hands 
gather with great hilarity, and form a line under 
directions from Capt. K. The band then perform 
some lively marches, to which the whole compa- 
ny march in order to the field, turning corners, 
and changing from platoons to single file, as the 
width of their way requires it, in regular military 
style; the sportive nature of which gives usa 
fine zest for work when we get to the place of its 
performance. At the close of the work, the mu- 
sic again sounds a call, for all to assemble at 
some convenient point, where we take up our 
line of march again for home in a similar manner. 
For the sake of variety, sometimes all join in 
singing one of our home-songs, and step to the 
time of it. On arriving at home Capt. K. occa- 
sionally gives place to some of the recollections 
of his former officership, in putting us through a 
few simple military evolutions, which makes an 
entertaining exercise for men, women and children. 
Sometimes we march to the reservoir and parade 
in order on its green slope to witness the sportive 
feats of some of the young men, clad in swimming 
dresses, in the water. This introduction of mu- 
sic to-our field work, is a somewhat novel feature 
in our community life, but we find it chimes in 
beautifully with the growing spirit of sport and 
ardor among us. 

Goop Natore.—One of our peddlers said last 
night that an old lady with whom he traded, and 
who had been called on by others of the frater. 
nity, told him that she ‘knewhe was from the 
Community because he was so good-natured ; the 
anmunity peddlers were all good-natured.’ A 
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first-rate compliment, we thought. Good-nature 
in this fretting, fretful world, is a prime quality- 
So far as the Community deserve this compliment, 
the secret of it is in this: that the spirit of 
Christ works directly to develop in the believ- 
er’s character the virtue of churity, which is the 
consummation of all his experience, and is only 
another name for good-nature. ‘Charity think- 
eth no evil, is not easily provoked, beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, and 
never faileth.’ Who can describe good-nature 
better than that ? As we have chosen it for our 
grand object in life to follow after charity, we 
may expect as far as we succeed, to be character- 
ized as the most good-natured of mortals. 

The prime of the season brings with it the 
usual flow of summer visitors to our gardens 
and grounds, averaging, we judge, thirty or forty 
a day. They are of all classes, young and old, 
high and low, and come from all the region 
around. A rather unusual number of them 
a day or two ago, drew forth some remarks at 
the family gathering in the evening. It was 
observed, that as a general thing our visitors are 
remarkably well behaved, and respectful in their 
deportment, also considerate in regard to taking the 
fruit and tlowers so temptingly placed before them, 
otherwise, so much visitation might become a 
serious annoyance to the Community, The 
fact that the surrounding population feel so free 
to come, was alluded to as a favorable indication 
of the free spirit there is in the Community in 
this respect, and as the legitimate fruit of it's 
free principles, which thus enable it to diffuse 
any genial influence it may possess either inte- 
riorly or exteriorly, farand wide. It is to be 
accounted to the credit of Communism, that it 
enables people to make the ordinary operations 
of their daily life of sufficient interest to become 
an exhibition to the public around them. 





Two correspondents mention the Tulip tree: 
one says— 

“T was glac to see the Tulip tree (Cucumber 
tree of the west, I believe) brought to notice in 
the last Circular. It has long been a favorite tree 
with me. In my native country, England, where 
trees are highly valued, it is a much prized tree, 
[ts symmetrical form and majestic height, with 
its singularly cut leaves, and rich, graceful flower, 
render it a very desirable inhabitant of the lawn 
or park; but it is hard to transplant from the for- 
est, as it has has few lateral roots and large tap 
roots. It might be raised in nurseries and trans- 
planted to better advantage. Some will say, it 
bears neither nut or fruit; but if all our passions 
are to be satisfied, (as truly they will in the per- 
fect state, ) we shall want again trees ‘ pleasant to 
the sight,’ as well as trees good for food.” 

The other says: “I have been reading H. W, 
Beecher’s new book, the ‘Star Papers.’ He writes 
enthusiastically of trees, flowers, and country 
pleasures generally. In his chapter on trecs he 
makes the following remark on the Latin name of 
the Tulip tree: ‘The Tulip tree, which has the 
finest name that ever tree had, making the very 
pronouncing of its name almost like the utterance 
of a strain of music—liriodendron tulipifera.’” 





In looking over our drawer of letters this week, 
we find little but ‘Home Correspondence,’—notes 
from members of other Communes, and bulletins 
from our business men abroad. We should much 
like to present a column of communications from 
friends whose relation to us is not at present so 
personal, who from different points of observation, 
and in different spheres of experience, could contri- 
bute to the edification of our readers, both in the 
Community and out. 





We acknowledge by the hand of Mr. Olds, the 
receipt of $16 from friends in Belchertown, Mass., 
for the Circular. Also three dollars sent by a 
friend through the Wallingford Commune. For 
other acknowledgments, see list of letters. 





A late Tribune quotes an extract from anew 
memoir of Shelley recently published, relating to 
his domestic history and his notions about mar- 
riage, which it is known were loose, according to 
the common ideas. The following passage from 
the extract, referring toa woman that Shelley had 
eloped with and then deserted, suggests a remark: 

‘ But now was to come the terrible recoil which 
almost inevitably results from an attempt to 
bend an entire social system out of the way of 
the passions of a single man. sHowever the 
brain may philosophize, the heart remains loy- 
al to its traditions, and though Mrs. Shelley 
may have been captivated with the doctrine of 
attractions while it drew her husband to her, 





she was not prepared for the more liberal ap- 
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plication of it which drew him away. No 
theorizing can sweeten desertion ; and the un- 
happy woman, disenchanted of the dream, and 
pos Ma by the substance, sought shelter in 
death. The lovers of Shelley as a man and a 
poet, have done what they could to palliate his 
conduct in this matter. But a question of 
motals as between man and society cannot be 
reduced to any individual standard, however 
exalted. Our partiality for the man only hight- 
ens our detestation of the error. The greater 
Shelley’s genius, the nobler his character and 
impulses, so much the more startling is the 
warning. If we make our own inclinations the 
measure of what is right, we must be the stern- 
er in curbing them. A woman’s heart is too 
delicate a thing to serve as a fulerum for the 
lever with which a man would overturn any sys- 
tem, however conventional. The misery of the 
elective-affinity scheme is that men are not 
chemical substances, and that in nine cases in 
ten the force of the attraction works more con- 
stantly and lastingly upon the woman than the 
man.’ 

This criticism it will be seen does not apply at 
all to the system of Complex Marriage; for in 
that there is no desertion. It is marriage, on the 
contrary, that compels desertion of one woman 
for the loye of another. Marriage forbids two 
loves, and under its sway the idea is inculcated 
that two loves are impossible. If a man who has 
pledged his heart to one wo1uan finds he is loving 
another, he feels accused of treachery to the first 
and this defiles his concience and leads to actual 
treachery and desertion. But under complex mar- 
riage, where the fact is recognized that love is not 
confined to pairs, but may exist diffusively in the 
whole social circle, there will be no forsaking of 
old friends for new, no heart desertions. Instead 
of the motto, ‘Be sure you are off with the old 
love, before you are on with the new,’ it will be, 
‘Be sure you are true to your old love, before you 
dream of a new.’ 





aa 


A Resolutien. 

I thank God he has given me a pur- 
pose not to be governed by a worldly 
view of any subject. When a question 
of taste, or manners, or what is called 
moral conduct, comes up before me, I will 
not inquire what the world think of it ; 
nor will I consult my own educated sense 
of what is right and proper: I will seek 
to prove what is the ‘good and perfect 
and acceptable will of God.’ I have rea- 
son to believe it is something very differ- 
ent from the wordly view: I will seek to 
know it, and conform my taste and 
sentiment to it. I know the manners 
and taste and moral standard of the Prim- 
itive church are to be fashionable in this 
world yet. I will seek to make way for 
them, and wait for respectability till they 
arehonored, as I am certain they will be. 


} a 





The most Difficult Self-denial. 


Rev. James Hervey once asked a labor- 
er whom he encountered, ‘What do vou 
think is the hardest thing in religion?’ 
‘Sir,’ said the plowman, ‘I am a poor 
man, and you are a minister ; will you 
allow me to return the question?’ ‘ Well,’ 
said Mr. Hervey, ‘I think the hardest 
thing is to deny sinful self ;’ and enlarged 
at some length on the difficulties of self- 
mortification. At last the plowman in- 
terposed—* But, Mr. Hervey, you have 
forgotten the most difficult part of self- 
denial, the denial of righteous self’— 
Though conscious of some defect in his 
own religion, the young clergyman looked 
with disdain on the old, fool, and won- 
dered what he meant. Soon afterwards, 
however, a little book on ‘ Submission to 
the righteousness of God,’ put meaning 
into the plowman’s words ; and Mr. Her- 
vey wondered how he could have read the 
Bible so often and overlooked its revela- 
tion of righteousness.—N. Zritish Re- 
view. ' 





Not Ashamed of Ridicule. 
A STORY FOR BOYS. 


» I shall never forget a lesson “which I received 
when quite a young lad, at an Academy in W——. 
Among my school fellows were Hartly and Jem- 
son. They were somewhat older than myself, and 
to the latter I looked up to as a sort of leader in 





matters of opinion as well as of sport. He was 





not at heart malicious, but he had a foolish am- 
bition of being thought witty and sarcastic, avul 
he made himself fearefl by a besetting habit «f 
turning things into ridicule, so that he seemew 
continually on the look-out for matter of derision, 

Hartly was a new scholar, and little was known 
of him among the boys. One morning as we 
were on our way to school he was seen driving a 
cow along the road toward a neighboring field.— 
A group of boys, among whom was Jemson, met 
him as he was passing. The opportunity was one 
not to be lost by Jemson. ‘Holloa, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ what’s the price of milk ? I say Jona- 
than, what do you fodder on? What will you 
take for the gold on her horns? Boys if you 
want to see the latest Paris style, look at those 
boots ? 

Hartly waved his hand at us with a pleasant 
smile, and driving the cow to the field, he took 
down the bars of a rail fence, saw her safely in 
the enclosure, and then putting up the bars came 
and entered school with the rest of us. After 
school in the afternoon he let out the cow and 
drove her off, none of us knew where. And 
every day, for two or three weeks, he went 
through the same task. 

The boys of W—— Academy were nearly all 
the sors of wealthy parents, and some of them, 
among whom was Jemson, were dunces enough 
to look down with a sort of disdain on a_ scholar 
who had to drive a cow. The sneers and jeers of 
Jemson, were accordingly often renewed. He 
once, on a plea that he did not like the odor of 
the barn, refused to sit next to Hartly. Occa- 
sionally he would mquire after the cow’s health, 
pronouncing the word keow, after the manner of 
some of the country folks. 

With admirable good nature did Hartly bear all 


?] these silly attempts to wound and annoy him. I 


do not remember that he was even once betrayed 
into a look or word of angry retaliation. ‘I sup- 
pose, Hartly,’ said Jemson one day, ‘I suppose 
your daddy means to make a milk-man of you.’ 
‘Why not? asked Hartly. ‘O nothing; only 
don’t leave much water in the cans after you rinse 
them, that’s all! The boys laughed, and Hartly, 
not in the least mortified, replied, ‘ Never fear; if 
ever I should rise to be a milk-man, I'll give good 
measure and good milk.’ 

The day after this conversation there was a 
public exhibition, at which a number of ladies 
and gentlemen from neighboring cities weré pres- 
ent. Prizes were awarded by the Principal of our 
Academy, and both Hartly and Jemson received a 
creditable number; for in respect to scholarship, 
these two were about equal.—After the ceremony 
of distribution, the Principal remarked that there 
was one prize, consisting of a gold medal, which 
was rarely awarded, not so much on acount ofits 
great cost, as because the instances were rare 
which rendered its bestowal proper. It was the 
prize for heroism. The last boy who received 
one was young Manners, who three years ago res- 
cued the blind girl from drowning. 

The Principal then said that with the permis- 
sion, he would relate a short story : ‘ Not long 
since, some scholars were flying a kite in the 
street, just asa poor boy on horseback rode by 
on his way to mill. The horse took fright and 
threw the boy, injuring him so badly that he was 
carried home, and confined some weeks to his bed. 
Of the scholars who had unintentionally caused 
the disaster, none followed to learn the fate of the 
wounded boy. There was one scholar, however, 
who had witnessed the accident froma distance, 
who not only went to make inquiries, but stayed 
to render services, 

This scholar soon learned that the wounded 
boy was the grandson of a poor widow, whose 
sole support consisted in selling the milk ofa 
fine cow of which she was the owner. Alas! what 
could she now do? She was old and lame, and 
her grandson on whom she depended to drive the 
cow to pasture, was now on his back, helpless. 
‘Never mind, good woman,’ said the scholar, ‘TI 
can drive your cow!’ With blessings and thanks 
the old lady accepted his offer. 

But his kindness did not stop here. Money 
was wanted to get articles from the apothecary. 
‘] have money that my mother sent me to buy a 
pair of boots with; but I can do without them 
for a while.’ ‘O, no,’ said the old lady ; ‘I can’t 
consent to that; but there is a pair of cowhide 
boots that I bought for Henry, who can’t wear 
them. If you would only buy these, giving us 
what they cost, we should get along nicely.’— 
The scholar bought the boots, clumsy as they 
were, and has worn them up tw this time. 

Well, when it was discovered by the other 
boys of the Academy that our scholar was in the 
habit of driving a cow, he was assailed every day 
with laughter and ridicule. His cowhide boots in 
particular were made matter of mirth. But he 
kept on cheerfully and bravely cay after day, 
never shunning observation, and driving the wid- 
ow’s cow, and wearing his thick boots, contented 
in the thought that he was doing right; caring 
not for all the jeers and sneers that could be 
uttered. He never undertook to explain why he 
drove a cow; for he was not inclined to make a 
vaunt of his charitable motives, and furthermore 
in his heart he had no sympathy with the false 
pride that could look with ridicule om any useful 
employment. It was by mere accident that his 


course of kindness and self-denial was yesterday - 


discovered by his teacher. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I appeal tc 
you, was there not true heroism in this boy’s con- 
duct ? Nay, Master Hartly, do not slink out of 
sight behind the black-board ! You are not afraid 
of ridicule, you must not be of praise. Come 
forth, Master Edward James Hartly, and let us 
see your honest face !” 

As Hartly, with blushing cheeks, made his 
appearance, what a round of applause, in which 





it 
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the whole company joined, spoke the general ap- 
probation of his conduct! - ladies stood up- 
on benches, and waved their handkerchiefs. The 
old men wiped the gathering moisture from the 
corners of their eyes, and clapped their hands.— 
Those clumsy boots on Hartly’s feet seemed a 
prouder ornament than a crown would have been 
on his head. The medal was bestowed on him 
amid general acclamation. 

Let me tell a good thing of Jemson before I 
conclude, He was heartily ashamed of his ill- 
natured railery, and after we were dismissed, he 
went with tears in his eyes and tendered his hand 
to Hartly, making a handsome apology for his 
past ill manners. ‘Think no more of it, my boy,’ 
said Hartly, with delightful cordiality ; ‘ let us all 
go and havea ramble in the woods before we 
break up for vacation.’?. The boys, one and all, 
followed Jemson’s example; and then we set 
forth, with huzzas into the woods. What a hap- 
py day it was.—Christian Witness. 





Gloomy Fancy Criticised. 

A melancholy poem. is well treated by some 
critic in Putnam's last. We give the substance 
of his review, pleased to see justice done to wail- 
ing poetry: 

Alice Cary is a name not unknown in our re- 
cent literature. She has published two or three 
prose volumes, and has now collected her ver- 
ses into one Jarge handsome book. The first 
poem, ‘ Lyra, a lament,’ is the key of the whole 
volume. * * * * Itissoin many ways; by 
its smoothness and sweetness, and by the fact 
that it isa dirge. Everything in the volume, 
with few exceptions, is a dirge. In all the woe 
of all the melancholy verses of thatdoomed and 
much-enduring class of men; the young poets, 
there is no such awful grief as moans up and 
down these pretty pages. The book is drenched 
with tears. Itisa sob in three hundred and 
ninety-nine parts. Such terrific mortality nev- 
er raged in a volume of the same size before. 
It is a parish register of funerals rendered into 
doleful rhyme. ‘Lrra’ dies on the very first 
page ; the ‘little brother’ follows. ‘ The Min- 
strel’ dies ; ‘ Miriam’ dies; ‘Agatha’ is dying, 
and three men on three gray mules are mur- 
dered ; ‘ Jessie Carroll’ dies. Then the poet 
having a spare page, like an undertaker fallen 
upon a day without a funeral, keeps her hand 
in by performing a dirge for Keats. Then the 
mortality is resumed. ‘ Annie Clayville’ dies ; 
‘ Helva’ is betrayed: ‘ Nellie Gray,’ and ‘ my 
playmate’ die. ‘The Wood Lily’ goes mad: 

Caroline dies, and ‘ Lily Lee’ is ‘angel-stolen.’ 

* Alda’ dies. Somebodyin ‘ Glenly moor’ dies. 
The ‘ mother’ dies. He of the ‘ tyrst on Rose- 
many-hill’ does not keep his tyrst, because he 
dies. ‘ My brother and I’ can only sing of the 
dead. ‘Rosalie’ dics. ‘ Rinaldo’ dies: ‘ she’ 
dies: and yet, with all this remorseless de- 
struction, we are not more than half through 
the book, and the poet and death have it all 
their own way to the end. While the havoc is 
proceeding, girls go into confessionals and con- 
vents ; they are betrayed, and ruined and lost ; 
‘ Despair’ is invoked ; ‘ Remorse’ is justified : 
there is a song, a little prerature, ‘ of one dy- 
ing ;? premature, because the next page would 
certainly have proved fatal to her. On another 
‘ off page the Rev. George Burroughs, who 
suffered a dreadful death in the ‘ Puritan reign 
of Terror,’ is commemorated ; and again, in an 
interval of the epidemic, the poet cheerfully 
assures her lover— 

** Oh! my lover; oh! my friend, 

This I knew would be the end; 

Only when our ashes blend, 

Will our heavy fortune mend.” 

The other ‘ off’ pages are enlivened by a 
‘Death song.’ ‘Musing by three graves,’ ‘ The 
Orphan girl,’ (who, of course, wishes very 
much to die,) ‘ Doomed,’ and finally, ‘ The 
Maiden of Tlascalla’ ends her love-lorn life and 
the life-lorn book together. Of course, long 
before the three hundred and ninety-ninth page 
—for over no less space stretches this cemetery 
—the monotony of misery has exhausted the 

.sympathy and the patience of the reader.— 
There are no grand feroie deaths recorded, but 
only such a faint oozing away of life as the 
reader might suppose would be the natural end- 
ing of ‘ Jessie Caseel, or ‘ Annie Clayville,’ or 
* Nellie Gray,’ and the other unfortunate young 
women whose early blight'is commemorated. 
It is all dismal and dreary. It is a sentimental 
singing of the hard fact of death, as if that 
were the natural and itievitable corollary of 
youth, and beauty, and affection. Such verses 
can only gratify a lachrymose sentimentality. 
They have no thought, and very little natural 
description. They freely use the conventional 
aecessories of grief, and a forced sympathy of 
nature with sorrow. But Miss Cary should 
remember that the loveliest maids sometimes 
die at morning ; and ‘the brightest sun shines 
every day upon the truest sorrow. Profound 
suffering is not so fond of graveyards and black 
bombazine. There is, in this general swash of 
tears and tribulation, too much of the Arab 
hired mourner, or of the yankee crone, who 


That we thay not be thought to speak too 
strongly, we take the first nine poems in the 
volume. ‘Lyra’ is a dirge ; -‘ In illness,’ 
continues the theme; ‘To the Night’ con- 
cludes it. ‘The minstrel’? dies; ‘ Hyala’ 
shoots ‘a plump goat;’ ‘ Pictures of Mem- 
7 is the stery of a little brother’s death.— 
‘Grand Dame and child’ tells of Miriam who 
dies. ‘ Agatha to Herold,’ is a blighted girl, 
who anticipates with pleasure the grave-yard 
in which she shall soon be laid. A ‘ Legend 
of Seville,’ is of three men who are murdered. 

The facility with which these ‘ melodious 
tears’ are poured out is wonderful. Rain 
does not gush more abundantly from an April 
cloud. Miss Cary has the fluency of impro- 
visation. We could readily believe that there 
was no especial reason for the end of the book 
but the firm resolution of the publisher. Such 
a stream of elegy must be dammed sooner or 
later, by the publisher or by the public. This 
fluency, an obvious ear, a luxuriance of fancy, 
anda ready vocabulary, seem to us to be the 
excellencies of the volume. But, to say the 
truth, the fancy is not good nor original. 
Thus: 

«* Where late, with red mist thick about his brows— 
Went the swart autumn, wading to the knees, 
Thro’ drifts of dead leaves, shaken from the boughs 

Of the old forest trees.” 


No student of poetry can fail to recognize the 
school from which that figure comes. In these 
lines, 
‘«The first of the September eves 
Sunk its red basement in the sea, 
And, like swart reapers, bearing sheaves, 
Dim shadows thronged immensity ;” 
which we select at random, we have an ex- 
ample of Miss Cary’s favorite method of treat- 
ing nature. But surely the image of a ‘ base- 
ment’ in September twilight, is purely unpoetic. 
Tennyson has well called a heavy mass of 
thunderous sunset clouds, 
** A looming bastion fringed with fire,” 
but the form of the expression, and the figure 
itself, remove from the mind all idea of unre- 
lieved weight, which is inseparable from 
‘basement.’ And when the appearance which 
is so described, is only the gray gloom of com- 
ing evening, the epithet becomes utterly inex- 
expressive and inappropriate. The two suc- 
ceeding lines are the wildest vagary of a fancy 
that adopts anything which seems to have a 
meaning. But why dim shadows “thronging 
immensity are like swart reapers bearing 
sheaves, except that ‘ swart reapers,’ and ‘ dim 
shadows’ are both dark, it is not easy to say. 
Are they like swart reapers bearing sheaves in 
the daylight, at which time, only, reapers are 
visible ? or how do swart reapers differ in ap- 
pearance at night from their blond brethren ? 
This might be justly called hypercritical, if the 
fancy quoted were not a fair illustration of the 
general range of such conceits throughout the 
ook. Spring is called ‘ the flowery huntress ;’ 
snow is ‘ dainty snow ;’? ‘the sunbeams, like 
sentinels move’ ‘ through the cloud armies.’— 
* White as alily the moonlight lies,’ ete., etc. 
Such conceits as these are neither accurate im- 
ages nor the result of actual observation. They 
have a superficial prettiness, which is pleasant 
enough in its way; but it is not poetry, mor 
thought, nor imagination, nor even an agreea- 
ble fancy. 
There are several sweet verses scattered 
through this volume. If tho general tone 
seems weak and morbid, and the vocabulary is 
borrowed, it would still be strange if an author 
of such evident sensibility and facility had not 
done something that we should wish to quote to 
balance the hard things that we have been com- 
pelled to say. Miss Cary writes much better 
verses than most women who write and publish 
poetry. That is the highest praise that can be 
awarded to her. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS, 


NORTHERN FARMERS UN VIRGINIA. 

A letter of Henry F. French, from Washing- 
ton, published in the New England Farmer, 
gives the following account of northern energy 
applied to southern soil : 


“The Yankees are doing wonders both in 
this region and many parts of Virginia, upon 
what were considered worn-out lands. A Vir- 
ginia gentleman, whom [ met recently in a rail- 
road car, informed me that in his own neighbor- 
hood northern men were setting a valuable ex- 
ample, and that he himself had adopted the 
new idea of deep ploughing, and. was getting 
eight barrels or twenty bushels of corn, where 
he formerly got but three or four barrels. ’ He 
said a few years ago a negro and a man were 
the only force used to plough for corn, the 
plough being run from two to three inches deep. 
"He had been traveling in New England, and 
spoke highly in praise of the energy and indus- 
try of the people, which he thought on Vir- 





never misses a funeral. 


ginia soil would make them independent. He 


said he thought one free laborer at the North 
performed about three times as much work as 
a slave !? 


NEW EDIBLES. 


In France, says a correspondent of the 
Tribune, the resources of science and mechani- 
cal ingenuity are applied in various directions 
for the discovery, development, and increase 
in quantity and quality, of farinaceous edible 
matter. We have new inventions for corn- 
grinding, bread-making and bread-baking.— 
Agriculturists, more or less encouraged by Gov- 
ernment, are experimenting in the culture of 
roots and grains new to the soil of France.— 
Among these a variety of upland rice may be 
particularly mentioned. A Mr. Callias seems 
in the way to turn the fecula of horse-chestnuts 
to profitable account as a substitute for wheat 
and potatoes, if not on the table at least in 
the industrial arts. The fecula of the horse- 
chestnut is extracted by grinding and sifting, 
with the same apparatus as is used for potatoes, 
the consumption of which in the manufacture 
of starch, &c., has hitherto been enormous. 
Callias, who has made experiments on a large 
scale, has produced from horse-chestnuts a flour 
which, mingled in the proportion of two to three 
with wheat flour, gives a well flavored bread. 
The process for extracting the bitter taste 
from these nuts is simply a series of washings 
in pure water. The entire horse-chestnut crop 
of all the crown domains for this year has been 
conceded to Mr. Callias for the purpose of en- 
couraging the application of his process. May 
not this be worthy of attention even in our 
bountiful country. 


’ 


BIRDS AND INSECTS. 

A correspondent of Hovey’s Magazine makes 

five classes of insects, and as many of birds, 

acting as natural checks upon the increase of 
insects. 


The swallows are the natural enemies of the 
swarming insects, living almost entirely upon 
them, taking their food upon the wing. The 
common martin devours great quantities of 
wasps, beetles and goldsmiths. A single bird 
will devour five thousand butterflies ina week. 
The moral of this is, that the husbandman 
should cultivate the society of swallows and 
martins about his land and out-buildings. 


The sparrows and wrens feed upon the fall- 
ing insects that lurk within the buds, foliage 
and flowers of plants. The wrens are pugna- 
cious, and a little box in a cherry tree will 
soon be appropriated by them, and they will 
drive away other birds that feed upon the fruit, 
a hint that cherry-growers should remember 
and act upon. 


The thrushes, blue-birds, jays and crows 
prey upon buterflies, grasshoppers, crickets, 
locusts, and the larger'beetles. A single fam- 
ily of jays will consume 20,000 of these in a 
season of three mohths. 


The woodpeckers are armed with a 
long bill, to penetrate the wood of 
where the borers deposit their larvae. 
live almost entirely upon these worms. 


— 


HAY FOR COWS IN SUMMER. 
An observing, intelligent and successful 
farmer informs us that he is in the practice of 
feeding his cows with hay in summer, particu- 
larly if the season is such as to afford flush 
pastures. His reasoning is, that a full, rapid, 
vigorous growth of grass, gives to cattle that 
feed upon it a desire for something to absorb 
the excess of the juice in their food. Dry hay 
they devour greedily, and though in very 
small quantities, evidently with the most bene- 
ficial effect. Every farmer must have observed 
that in dry seasons horses, cattle and sheep, 
keep in good condition upon herbage parched 
and apparently scant, while in wet seasons, in 
tall pastures, though always full, the process 
of fattening with them was slow. Dry fodder 
in such cases is required to give substance and 
tenacity to the green, and can be profitably 
used by feeding it to horses and cattle —New- 
burgh Telegraph, 


stout 
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THE CORK TREE, 


An exchange states that about a hogsheadof 
acorns of the cork-tree, have been ordered 
from the south of Europe, for distribution in 
the middie and southern States, to test their 
adaptation to the soil and climate of this coun- 
try. It isto be hoped that the experiment 
will prove successful. The cork-tree grows 
rapidly, and attains a height of upwards of 
thirty feet. Indeed, even in England there 
are various specimens over fifty feet high, with 
a diameter of more thar three feet- The sub- 
Kstance so familiarly known to us as ‘ cork,” 
is the epidermis or outer bark, which some- 
times attains a thickness of two or three inches. 
This is rarely taken off until the tree has arri- 





ved at an age of fifteen or twenty years. This 


1 
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operation, which is carried on every six, seven , 
eight or nine years, according to circumstances 

is generally completed in the months of Ma: 

and June, while the sap is still active in the 
tree. Although easy to accomplish, some care 
is required to avoid injuring the real bark op 
‘liber,”’ which lies under the cork. A cirey. 
lar incision is usually made around the foot of 
the tree, and another near the branches, 
Longitudinal cuts are then made ; and, finally, 
by using a handle of a hatchet as a wedge, the 
cork is detached from the under bark. The 
larger branches are-treated in a similar manner, 





A Worp on Love.—There are two distinet 
ways of becoming entangled in what is called g 
love affair: there is the love itself—a holy, and 
a precious thing; and there is the love of being 
loved—a mean—a greedy—a devouring passion 
where it exists without the act of loving, and 





where it demands so costly a thing as the human 
heart, with all its warm and generous affections, 
to satisfy the hunger of a selfish vanity. It ig 
this vanity of being loved, when mistaken for the 
act of loving, which makes so many fretful, teas. 
ing, and requiring wives. If it is more blessed to 
give than to receive; in the same manner, is the 
act of loving, generously and devotedly, superior 
in all the elements of true nobility and true hap. 
piness, to that common, mean and despicable 
pasion which deserves no better name than q 
greediness for being loved.— Mrs. Ellis. 





Home Manners.—We sometimes meet with 
men who seem to think that any indulgence in 
an affectionate feeling isa weakness. They will 
return from a journey, and greet their families 
with a distant dignity, and move among their 
children with the cold and lofty splendor of an 
iceberg, surrounded by its broken fragments, 
There is hardly a more unnatural sight on earth 
than one of those families without a heart. A 
father had better extinguish a boy’s eyes than 
take away his heart. Who that has experienced 
the joys of friendship, and values sympathy and 
affection, would not rather lose all that is beau- 
tifal in nature’s scenery, than be robbed of the 
hidden treasure of his heart? Cherish, then, 
your heart’s best affection. Indulge in the 
warm and gushing emotions of filial, parenial 
and fraternal love. Think it not a weakness. 
Godislove. Love God, everybody, and every- 
thing that is lovely. Teach your children to 
love ; to love the rose, the robin ; to love their 
parents; to love their God. Letit be the 
studied object of their. domestic culture, to 
give them warm hearts, ardent affections.— 
Bind your family together by these strong 
cords. You cannot make them too strong.— 
Religion is love ; love to God, love to man,—- 
Medical Journal. 





Tue New Czar.—It isan old custom in 
Russia that after a new Czar has mounted the 
throne he should visit and inspect tbe archives 
of the Empire, inform himself carefully of the 
ukases of his predecessors, and either ratify, or 
modify, or repel them. On April 15 the pres- 
ent Emperor went through this ceremony.* He 
is understood on this occasion to have met with 
a ukase of his father’s, dating as far back as 
1841, to the effect that, in consideration of the 
good feeling shown by the poles, and their com- 
plete affection for the throne of Russia, they 
should in future enjoy equal rights with other 
nationalities in the Empire, and be admitted to 
share in the advantages of the Imperial good 
will, ‘with the exception, however; of the Jews.’ 
The young Emperor is stated to have looked 
very grave at this exception and to have said, 
‘Suchan exeeptional state shall not exist any 
longer in Russia. ‘This matter shall be al- 
tered ; I desire that everybody in the whole 
great Empire of Russia shall have equal rights 
and equal duties.’ 





Bon Mors.—We all remember the famous bon 
mot of Talleyrand. When seated between Mad- 
ame de Stael and Madame Becamier, and pouring 
forth gallantry, first at the feet of one, then of 
the other, Madame de Stzel suddenly asked him 
if she and Madame Becamier fell into the river 
which of the two he would save first. ‘ Madame,’ 
replied Talleyrand, ‘je crois que vous pouvez na- 
ger!’ [I believe that you can swim.] Now 
we will match this pretty bon mot with one far 
prettier, and founded on it: Printe S——,whom 
[ knew formerly, was one day loitering on the 
banks of the Zoar, in the English garden at Mu- 
nich, by the side of the beautiful Madame V., the 
object of his devoted admiration. Fora while he 
had heen speaking to her of his mother, for whom, 
vaurien as he was, he had ever shown the strong- 
est filial love and respect. Afterwards, as thoy 
wandered on, he began to pour forth his soul to 
the lady of his love with all the eloquence of pas- 
sion. Suddenly she turned and said to him; ‘If 
yourmotherand myself were both to fall into this 
river, whom would you save first?’ ‘My moth- 
er !” he instantly replied ; and then looking at her 
expressively, immediately added, ‘To save you 
first would be asif I were to save myself first !— 
Mrs. Jameson. , : 
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_Lerrers noT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—H. J. 
Pierce ; M. P. Sweet; N. A. Morse; J. L. Whiting. 
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